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TEMPERANCE REFORM STATISTICS. 



If any men on earth ought to be truthful, not only in intention 
but in fact, they are the men engaged in the current temperance 
reform ; they have everything to lose, and nothing to gain, from 
incorrect statements. One who caUs attention to errors of fact 
made by them should be regarded as doing them a service, and 
not as making an attack upon them. To render such a service is 
the aim of the present paper. Some years ago, the State Central 
Committee of Illinois sent out a circular that contained the 
following assertion concerning the liquor interests of the country : 

" Their retail trade upon which revenue was paid for the year 1867, was 
in round numbers, $1,484,000,000. This gives $43 for every man, woman and 
child in the country." 

This statement is made, not concerning the combined direct 
and indirect cost of intemperance, but concerning the retail trade 
in beverages. In substance, it has been often repeated, with its 
amount growing as the years go by, by men of whose good judg- 
ment and honest intention there can be no doubt. There may 
be a sense in which it is true ; but repeated inquiry has proved 
futile for finding out what that sense is, and it is difficult to 
imagine what it can possibly be. In any meaning that it conveys 
to the ordinary reader the statement is certainly untrue, and 
grossly so ; it requires no great insight to render one certain of 
that. The sum of $43 for each person in 1867 was not far from 
one-third of the entire income of the country. Less than one- third 
of our population, certainly, are habitual patrons of the retail 
trade in alcoholic beverages, and as drink is a great impoverisher, 
the drinking class, on an avei'age, have smaller incomes than 
others. It follows that, according to our committee, one-third of 
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the people of the country, in 1867, spent for liquors, on an average, 
considerably more than their entire incomes, leaving them less 
than nothing wherewith to pay for food, clothing, house rent, and 
other supplies. That such statements are circulated, year after 
year, by truth-loving men, in the interests of a cause that has no 
legitimate basis except truth and justice, is a strange phenomenon. 
Conduct like this goes far to account for the alleged apathy of 
the present generation of thoughtful persons toward temperance. 
What is one to do with a cause that has his fullest sympathy, 
when its advocates insist upon his accepting untruths as the con- 
dition of his co-operating with them ? 

Improvement has been made in temperance statistics, but the 
statistics now most widely published still need to be extravagantly 
discounted ; they are still notes on Queer Street in which ordinary 
people cannot afford to deal. One of the best known works on this 
subject is the book entitled " Our Wasted Resources," by Dr. 
William Hargreaves, published by the National Temperance Society. 
The edition cited in this paper is that of 1882. The standard of price 
adopted by Dr. Hargreaves is, by the pint, seventy-five cents for 
domestic liquors, a dollar and a quarter for imported liquors, 
sixty-three cents for wines, ten cents for native ales and beers, 
and thirty-eight cents for imported ales and beers. All this is 
quite in contrast with the expression "the three-cent liquor dens," 
which he uses on page 56, and shows that he certainly does not err 
in the direction of making prices too low. 

The product of distilled spirits reported in 1870 by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue was, omitting the smaller numerals, 
72,500,000 gallons. To this Dr. Hargreaves adds the total manu- 
facture of fermented drinks, and the import of spirits, wines, and 
malt liquors. At his scale of prices, he makes the total to be 
about $619,000,000. He meets the objection that a large propor- 
tion of these goods was used for other purposes than drink, by 
an offset, which may be reduced to three items. First, he estimates 
that 13,000,000 gallons of domestic and imported liquors somehow 
escaped being reported. Secondly, he estimates that there were 
something like 14,000,000 gallons of domestic wines not included 
in the reports. Thirdly, he estimates that the dealers put 
7,500,000 gallons of water into the liquors which they sold at 
ten cents a glass. He thus obtains an aggregate of about 
35,000,000 gallons to offset the alcohol product that went for other 
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than beverage purposes that year. For part of these estimates, 
and only part, he offers some basis of fact. The element of esti- 
mate enters pretty freely into all his work, and his style of 
estimating shows no bias toward making the amounts as small as 
possible. For 1871, Dr. Hargreaves says that, according to the In- 
ternal Kevenue Keport, the product of domestic spirits was 57,000,- 
000 gallons. But, for this year, he does not follow this report ; 
instead, he bases his computations upon the quantity that paid a 
tax for 1871. This he makes to be 63,000,000 gallons, 6,000,000 
more than the quantity produced. By diluting to the extent of 
twenty per cent, he brings up the product to 76,000,000 gallons 
for that year. Then, adding the same items as in the case of 
1870, but adding twenty per cent, for dilution to the imported 
spirits, he sums up the liquor bill of 1871 at $680,000,000, an 
increase over the previous year of about $61,000,000. For 1872, 
Dr. Hargreaves returns to the production report, which gives 
69,000,000 gallons of spirits. With this exception, he uses the 
same items as for 1871, and makes the same allowance for dilution. 
He thus obtains an aggregate of $736,000,000, an increase of about 
$56,000,000. 

It is natural to ask how it happened that the dealers put 
twenty per cent, of water into their liquors in 1871 and 1872, and 
only ten per cent, in 1870. It is also curious that the amount of 
the alleged dilution should be required, in 1870, to offset the 
legitimate uses of alcohol, but should not be so required in the 
two following years. It is further evident that when Dr. Hargreaves 
uses for one year the number of gallons produced, and for another 
the number of gallons on which the tax was paid, he is guilty of 
the fallacy of adding units of different denominations. Had he used 
the tax statistics for each of the three years (78,000,000 
gallons for 1870), and made the same allowance for dilution 
in 1870 as in the two following years, he would have increased 
the statistics of that year by more than $125,000,000. Had 
he used the production statistics for each of the three years, 
and left out all the water, he would have reduced his estimates for 
1871 by about $114,000,000, and for 1872 by about $84,000,000. 
The motives for the course he has taken seem to be transparent. 
Either the production reports or the tax reports show a decrease 
of twenty per cent, for 1871, as compared with 1870, in the item 
of distilled liquors. The difference is owing to changes in the 
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internal revenue laws, of course, and uot to changes in the con- 
sumption of liquors. For the fiscal year that closed in 1870, the 
reported production, or the tax paid, was so exceptionally large as 
to afford no indication of what the average annual amounts might 
he j hut Dr. Hargreaves has treated this as if it were an average 
year. If he had used the tax statistics for hoth this year and the 
year following, or if he had used the production statistics for both 
years, the results would have sharply exposed his fallacious assump- 
tion. They would also have begun to show the fact that the 
increase in the consumption of beer, from 1870 to 1880, was 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the consumption of 
distilled liquors. Dr. Hargreaves has avoided both these results 
by padding the statistics of 1871, first to the extent of 6,000,000 
gallons, by using the tax statistics instead of the production 
statistics, and secondly by watering the whisky to the extent of 
about 13,000,000 gallons more. The second of these items he has 
retained for 1872. By these processes he has contrived to make 
it appear that the quantities reported in 1870 were nor- 
mal, and that there was a steady increase in the use of distilled 
spirits during the following years. No charge of dishonesty is 
here preferred against Dr. Hargreaves ; but his arithmetical proc- 
esses disprove the adage that "figures will not lie." 

The facts in the case are briefly these. For a series of years, 
the quantity of domestic spirits consumed, both for beverages and 
for more legitimate uses, ought nearly to equal the quantity on 
which the tax is paid. This averaged (according to page xxxiv. of 
the Internal Revenue Eeport of 1879-80, and page lxxiv. of the 
Eeport for the following year) about 67,000,000 gallons a year for 
the five years beginning with 1869, and the same for the five years, 
beginning with 1870. For the five years beginning with 1871, the 
average was 64,000,000. Then it steadily decreased until it became 
57,000,000 a year for the five years beginning with 1876. For the 
years 1881-83, there was a sudden and large increase. Its sudden- 
ness shows that it must be accounted for by some unusual and 
temporary cause. As a matter of fact, the cause is said to be the 
special efforts made by the manufacturers to dispose of a portion 
of their immense surplus of products. 

These facts will help us to estimate the following, from the 
" Homiletic Monthly" of November, 1884, page 841: 

" Intemperance has been increasing far more rapidly than the population. 
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We do not merely assert it ; we prove it ; or rather the figures furnished by the 
Government Bureau of Statistics prove it. We reprint them. The annual 
consumption of beer has increased from 23,000,000 gallons in 1840, to 551,000,000 
in 1883; that of distilled liquors from 43,000,000 gallons in 1840, to 78,000,000 
in 1883; that of wines from 5,000,000 gallons to 25,000,000. The number of 
gallons per man has increased from a little over four in 1840, to a little over 
twelve in 1883." 

The writer of this extract can hardly have failed to notice that, 
according to his numerals, the consumption of distilled liquors 
decreased from ahout two and a half gallons per inhabitant, in 
1840, to about a gallon and a half in 1883. Had he taken any one 
of the seven previous years, the reduction would have been not far 
from one-half, as compared with the quantity consumed in 1840. 
The fallacy of his reasoning consists in his comparing twelve gallons, 
mostly of lager beer, with four gallons, two-thirds of which was 
rum or whisky. If he will revise his computation, he will prob- 
ably reach the conclusion that, according to his numerals, the 
quantity of alcohol consumed per inhabitant, in the form of spirits, 
beer, and wine, in 1840, was a trifle larger than in 1883. The 
showing would be still better if, instead of the exceptionally large 
statistics for 1883, he had used those for any of the previous years. 
He proceeds to argue that " beer does not drive out whisky, or 
lessen the consumption." But this assertion is quite in contrast 
with the statistics he has just given, which show a reduction of 
nearly one-half in the consumption of whisky, as compared with 
the population. He supposes himself to have proved the assertion, 
by citing the steady increase in the quantity of tax-paying spirits 
for the past five years. But the quantity paying tax for these five 
years is not merely less relatively to the population, but is abso- 
lutely less than for the corresponding years of the previous decade, 
and averages nearly thirty per cent, less than that given in the 
Census Beports for 1860. It would be far more correct to argue, 
from the steady diminution in the use of spirits for the ten years 
preceding the last three, that the beer does drive out the whisky. 
But there is no certainty of the correctness of this conclusion. 
Perhaps the phenomenon should rather be explained by the fact 
that our Irish and Scottish population have been coming in great 
numbers into the total abstinence ranks, while the habitual drink- 
ers of alcohol have been largely recruited from England and the 
continent. 
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It is evident, therefore, that if we assume the premises of these 
gentlemen to be true, still their results, thus far, must be largely 
discounted before we can believe them. But they make matters 
vastly worse when they come to compare the alcohol product of 
the country with other standard products. On page 44, Dr. Har- 
greaves, speaking of the sum paid for intoxicating beverages in 
1870, says : 

" This cost for drinks is nearly one-siith of the value of the manufactures 
of the United States in that year, which was $4,232,3-25,443." 

To begin with, 619,000,000 is not "nearly one-sixth" of 
4,232,000,000, but only a little more than one-seventh of that sum. 
But this is a trifle. The sum described as that of the value of 
manufactures is explained by Dr. Hargreaves, in the table that he 
gives on page 17. There the values are given evidently at manu- 
facturers' cost prices. He compares the products at one profit 
below their lowest wholesale value, with the intoxicants at their 
highest retail price largely exaggerated. The comparison is a 
sham. Its unfairness becomes conspicuous when we observe that 
one of the items of manufactured products on page 17, is " liquors, 
spirits, malt, etc.," there reported at $94,000,000. Of the $619,000,- 
000 for beverages for that year, according to Dr. Hargreaves, 
$556,000,000 were for domestic distilled and fermented liquors. 
In other words, for the purpose of comparing, he has inflated 
the manufacturers' value of this class of products from $94,000,- 
000 to $556,000,000, that is to say, about 591 per cent. If he 
had inflated the rest in the same ratio, his result would have 
been considerably less than one-fortieth, instead of " nearly one- 
sixth." 

Dr. Hargreaves is by no means alone in this sort of arithmetic. 
A certain chart which has been very widely published in the 
family newspapers, and which was conspicuously posted as a po- 
litical handbill during the last Presidential campaign, places our 
annual bill for drink at $900,000,000, and compares with it, among 
other items, our bread bill at $505,000,000, and our meat bill at 
$304,000,000. It is sufficient to say that this makes the average. 
cost of bread and meat to an American citizen to be about thirty 
cents a week ! We may add that the amount mentioned as that of 
our meat bill is exclusive of all retail butchering establishments, 
and that the total value of our distilled, malt and vinous liquors, 
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as given in the tables from which the above numerals were taken, 
is $144,000,000. 

But our statisticians support their conclusions by what they 
call independent lines of proof. Dr. Hargreaves says (page 112 
and elsewhere) that in 1872 we had 161,000 licensed retail dealers, 
and that each of these must have done a trade of $5,000, or more, 
making $800,000,000 in all, and that this confirms his previous 
result of $736,000,000, with a margin of $64,000,000 for illicit 
whisky. Estimates thus based upon the number of United States 
licenses play a prominent part in these so-called temperance statis- 
tics. The number of drunkards in the country seems to be ascer- 
tained solely by the process of multiplying the number of licensee 
by four. To find the amount of labor expended in the liquor 
business, Dr. Hargreaves assumes that each of the 161,000 must 
have had at least one man to help him. With his accustomed 
liberality of estimate, he adds other numbers to this, making a 
total of 546,000 men, whose earnings he rates at $500 a year each. 
We should be glad that he is so merciful. Already in 1867, when 
the number must have been less than in 1872, our Illinois Central 
Committee had asserted that more than 600,000 were engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks. The estimate of 
Dr. Hargreaves seems to have become the standard one ; it is cited, 
with approval, in Dr. Dorchester's book, "The Liquor Problem," 
and in other respectable works, and these works dignify his nu- 
merals with the name of "statistics." Let us see what claim they 
have to statistical value. 

The idea that every United States license represents a dram- 
shop, in which two or more men are employed for the whole of 
their time in dispensing beverages to a continuous procession of 
thirsty customers, each shop being the loafing-center of a group 
of sodden inebriates, is as mistaken as it is common. H a drug- 
gist has a storekeeper's license, and sells a few hundred dollars' 
worth of alcoholic liquors during the year, in small quantities, to 
be carried off the premises, that does not take the whole time of 
two persons, nor, perhaps, one-tenth of the time of one person, 
and a large part of the time it takes should be credited to the sale 
for medicinal and other proper purposes. Such a place has no 
squad of loafers who belong there and nowhere else ; it does not 
make annual sales, for beverage purposes, to the amount of $5,000, 
nor, on an average, of more than a small fraction of that amount. 
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If a widow or a cripple sets up a little country store, or a neigh- 
borhood grocery in a town, and keeps, among other commodities 
a barrel of beer on tap, taking out the necessary license therefor, 
that does not constitute a dram business of $5,000 a year, nor 
provide exclusive headquarters for four habitual drunkards. The 
vending of that beer does not afford steady occupation to two able- 
bodied men. The hotels and restaurants that do a large enough 
business to employ more than one man exclusively as bar-tender, 
are relatively few ; those where the bar-tender has other work to do 
besides selling beverages are relatively many. A little reflection 
enables one to see that the places that make only small sales, 
whether in connection with other business or not, are numerous. 
The estimate of Dr. Hargreaves, applied to the year 1880, would 
be that considerably more than 500,000 persons were that year 
employed in vending liquors at retail. But by the census for that 
year, the whole number of saloon keepers and bar-tenders was 
68,000, and the whole number of hotel and restaurant keepers and 
employes was 134,000 ; and a hotel or restaurant large enough to 
employ one man constantly in vending liquors is large enough to 
employ many persons as clerks, porters, waiters, chambermaids, 
and in other capacities. 

In what is called the indirect cost of alcoholic beverages, the 
items currently enumerated are, first, the value of the materials 
and the labor that enter into the production of liquors, and sec- 
ondly, what may fairly be called the bill for damages. "We have 
already seen how extravagantly it is customary to estimate the first 
of these items. We have now to notice that it is fallacious to use 
it at all as additional to the losses commonly classified under the 
head of direct cost. It is not competent book-keeping to charge 
the liquor traffic, first, with the aggregate of all its materials, labor, 
and profits, at the largest possible estimate of the selling price of 
the completed product, and afterward charge it, additionally, 
with the items that entered into that aggregate. There is, as we 
shall see, an aspect of the case in which it would be correct to say 
that the labor and materials are lost ; but in the present computa- 
tion, if these are mentioned at all, they should offset the subsist- 
ence and the profits of the persons engaged. 

We now reach the bill for damages. As already seen, Dr. Har- 
greaves, multiplying the licenses of 1872 by four, computes that 
there were then more than 600,000 drunkards who were losing a 
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full half of their time by drunkenness. Then he estimates that 
the number of tipplers that lose as much as one day in the week 
by their drinking habits, is not less than one-sixth of the adult 
male population, making, by the census of 1870, 1,404,323 tip- 
plers. These are in addition to the drunkards, for he adds the two 
together in his estimate, making the hard drinkers to be more 
than 2,000,000 in number — nearly one-fourth of our adult male 
population. At $500 a year for each man, he sums up the two 
items at $296,000,000 (page 115). Again he is merciful compared 
with the Illinois committee. They estimated, in 1867, the tipplers 
at 6,000,000, and the confirmed drunkards at 1,000,000. At the 
close of October, 1884, the Executive Committee of the Prohibi- 
tion Party of New York State announced that 375,000 copies had 
already been issued of a leaflet that says the drinkers of the United 
States are 25,000,000, the drunkards 1,000,000, the immoderate 
drinkers 7,000,000 besides the drunkards, and the liquor saloons 
250,000, 3,000,000 of the moderate drinkers being church mem- 
bers. In the same inclosure with this leaflet comes another docu- 
ment, which appeals to the 17,000,000 church members in our 
country. Most of our church members are adults. These figures 
justify the inference that we have, outside of the churches, a pop- 
ulation of some 38,000,000, mostly children, and that 22,000,000 
of these habitually indulge in intoxicants, some millions of our 
children being hard drinkers ! These figures are not intended as 
a burlesque ; they come from eminent and godly men, banded 
together to testify in favor of holiness in American politics; they 
are sent to me with the message : " Vote as you pray, my brother." 
Thank you, dear friend, I will. But when I pray, I try to tell the 
truth. 

But in spite of the extravagance of these statements, and of the 
false pretense involved in calling them statistical when they are 
not so, the annual loss to the industry of the country through in- 
temperance is something enormous. Another item in the bill for 
damages is a large percentage of the annual cost of pauperism, 
crime, insanity, and idiocy. Another is the shortening of life 
through the use of liquors. One authority estimates that 60,000 
drunkards die annually in the United States, and that each has 
shortened his life ten years by drink, making an ann^^al loss to the 
amount of 600,000 years of productive labor. The statisticians fur- 
ther allege that certain life-insurance companies have conclusively 
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proved that men who never become drunkards shorten their lives by 
what is sometimes called moderate drinking. If the aggregate of 
years thus lost could be ascertained, it would form another enormous 
item in the bill for damages. Through drunkenness, switches are 
misplaced, large fires are started, destructive accidents of various 
kinds occur on land and sea, and business is transacted inefficiently. 
These are important items, whether we can tabulate them or not. 
Very many of the most valuable lives in the community are largely 
diverted from more profitable uses to the task of taking care of 
those who have ruined themselves by drink, and of otherwise 
repairing the damages done. In the drinking places are bred, 
not only damaging political jobs, but lawlessness and riots. These 
result in the violent destruction of values, and in the still greater 
losses caused by the derangement of business. And all the horrible 
moral evil that attends intemperance reacts harmfully upon busi- 
ness interests. In this matter of the bill for damages, it is proba- 
ble that the items omitted by the temperance statisticians would, 
if presented, more than balance their extravagance in the items 
they present. Even without statistics, most persons would prob- 
ably estimate the losses of this sort as immensely larger than the 
amount paid at retail for the liquors drunk. The damage that an 
intemperate man does to himself, in his lifetime, in dollars and 
cents, weuld seem to be a larger item than the amount that he pays 
for the liquors he drinks. The items of damage seem to be larger 
than those of cost, and there are a great many more of them. 

To sum up the results thus far reached, the men whom I have 
been criticising hold that the statistics show that intemperance is 
appallingly on the increase — that is, that the temperance cause is 
alarmingly on the wane. On the contrary, the statistics show that 
the evil has not increased in relative magnitude, though it has 
changed in form ; and that the cause has kept pace with the 
increase of population. But such a cause ought, as a condition 
of surviving, to be gaining upon the population. 

They hold that the liquor and beer business of the United 
States, counted as one interest, is not merely the leading business 
of the country, but is so far in the lead that all other industries 
are dwarfed in comparison. The fact is, that it is not, to this ex- 
tent, the leading business of the country ; it is not the leading busi- 
ness of the country at all. Measured on the same scale, several of 
the industries that they are accustomed to compare with it greatly 
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exceed it in magnitude. It is simply one among several of our 
leading industries. 

They hold that the annual sum now paid for liquors at retail 
exceeds $900,000,000 and that the indirect cost is enough to bring 
the total up to $2,500,000,000 annually. But so much of this 
is mere estimate, and the whole is so vitiated by exaggeration and 
by the duplicating of items, that it is not even a guide to a plausi- 
ble guess at the actual amount. One thing of importance it clearly 
shows, beyond all possibility of cavil, namely, that the items in- 
volved are so vast that the aggregate must be measured by hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Anything much more specific than 
this it does not show. The total cost, direct and indirect, is not 
$2,500,000,000. It may be half that ; it may be some hundreds 
of millions more or less than half. The fact is enormous and hor- 
rible as it stands, and it is not wise for those who war against the 
evil to magnify so startling a fact into a weak exaggeration. 

But when we are inquiring as to the actual loss to the country 
through its drinking usages, there are still further reductions to 
be made, particularly in the item we have found described as di- 
rect cost. So much of this item as represents the amount paid for 
taxes, together with the profits of the business, remains in the 
country, and goes to employ industry and to stimulate production 
and trade. But, on the supposition that alcoholic drinks, on the 
whole, do just as much harm as good, the whole body of the mate- 
rial products that enter into their manufacture is a dead loss. 
Tens of millions of bushels of grain annually, thousands of car-loads 
of wood and coal, millions of feet of lumber, quantities of brick, 
lime, metals and other materials used in building and repairs have 
all gone into the production of drinks, and, on the supposition 
now before us, nothing has come out. These materials have been 
lost, precisely as if they had perished by fire or flood. The same 
is true of the annual use of the capital invested. The same is 
also true of all the labor employed in transforming these mate- 
rials into beverages, and in transporting and vending the bever- 
ages. All these materials, labor, and capital, were capable of 
being used for human comfort. At the point where this capabil- 
ity ceased, at their proper valuation at that point, they went out 
of existence as values, and nothing came into existence in return 
for them. The men were paid for their labor, to be sure, but if 
they had not been earning their living in this way, they would 
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have been earning it in some other way. "We have seen 
above that it would be fallacious to add this loss to the retail cost, 
because it is a part of that cost. But that does not prevent its 
being genuine and utter loss. We have no means of determining 
closely its amount, but we know that it is measured by hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

The case of the cost at retail differs from that of the bill for 
damages, in that the items of the latter are all of the nature of 
loss. In the matter of the positive evils caused by intemperance, 
there is no part that is of the nature of an addition to the wealth 
of the country. The amount of the financial loss thus caused we 
cannot estimate with accuracy; for purposes of close measure- 
ment, the statistics now before the public are worthless. But they 
do show that, in the two departments, the absolute loss to the 
country, through the use of alcoholic beverages, amounts, not 
merely to some hundreds of millions of dollars, but to a good many 
hundreds of millions annually. 

Once more let me enter the protest that to call attention to 
these matters is not to attack the position of the temperance re- 
form ; it is, on the contrary, the most valid defense of that posi- 
tion, at the point where it is weakest and most needs defending. 
To overstate such facts as we have been traversing is to break 
their force by rendering them incredible ; to remove the exaggera- 
tion is to restore to the truth the power of which it had been 
robbed. 

Willis J. Beeches, 
vol. cxli.— no. 345. 12 



